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Now... this PRACTICAL 
book by 


WALTER S. 
CAMPBELL 


(Stanley Vestal) 


shows you how to 
write magazine fiction 
and how and where fo sell it 


Here at last is the expert help you need 
to plot, characterize, draw scenes, write 
and se// better stories. Walter S. oe 
Director of Courses in Professional Writ- 
ing at the U. of Oklahoma, has proved he 
can teach. His classes are famous for 
sales. As Stanley Vestal, he is a successful 
author. Now he gives you, in one volume, 
the tools every writer must use. ‘‘Well 
worth reading . . . the information most 
needed by a would-be author.’’—Kansas 
City Star. $2.50 
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OF BOOKS: 


qs are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents in 
London for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and 
abroad. 


qi you have a typewritten book MS 

—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 


accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEXT MONTH—BOOKS 

With the aid of the Author & Journalist's AN- 
NUAL MARKET LIST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
writers are able to market their book manuscripts 
intelligently and, often, successfully. Over 300 pub- 
lishers are covered, with facts of each (types of books 
published, lengths, payment plans, etc.) obtained 
direct from editorial departments. This indispen- 
sable A. & J. service feature will appear in the 
November issue, out October 20. 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 


55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GET YOURS! 
Send for the FREE Market Test that 


is showing the way to write for Pay! 


ESERVE YOUR copy of the 
Market Propensity Test. It’s 
FREE! This unique test has been the 
first step towards successful sales for 
Discover the many 


ON THE WAY UP! 


I 

. 

1 many writers. 

1 ways YOU may make money NOW 
, in this thrilling and independent 
! 
I 


writing profession. Learn which of 
the hundreds of paying markets are 
best suited to your abilities and sell 
what you write. WWE HELP YOU! 


No obligation. 


Mrs. Kime had written unsuccessfully, for two years. 
She took our Market Test and we worked with her. We 
made her first sale. Other sales are in the process of 
making. Watch for her name in the magazines. This is 
what she says about COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE: 


Dear Mr. Saunders Cummings: 

It was indeed a thrill when I cnetes your 
letter and found a check. I don’t think I 
need Pa to tell you what the first sale means 
to I’ll be forever grateful to you. 
Thanks for everything you’ve done for me. 
You’ve given me — material assistance that 


really counts. A S 
(Mrs.) Faye Kime 


When can we run YOUR Sia and name in this space, 
as an author on the way u 


Mail a Postcard for 
YOUR Market Test! 


COMFORT WRITERS SERVICE 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. 516 107 N. 8th St. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York is now estab- 

lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 

articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for circular. 


535 GEARY STREET 


=f PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
EDend 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail and Authors. 


MAKE MONEY 
with your CAMERA 


136 page book tells you what to 
shoot and where to sell it. Com- 


FOUR-POINT SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


I WILL type your manuscript to editorial re- 


quirements on durable bond paper. I WILL make 
necessary minor corrections. I WILL push its 
sale in the markets. If it does not sell I WILL 
tell you WHY. SERVICE FEES, per thousand 
words: Articles—Short Stories 40c; novelettes— 
books 30c plus 10% sales commission. Fee with 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


93 Monhagen Avenue Middletown, New York 


plete information on 2,000 differ- 
ent buyers of photographs. Ar- 
ranged by market and alphabet- 
ically for quick reference. Have 
fun and make money with this 
handy guide to big, quick profits. Send 50c by 
personal check, cash, stamps or money order for 
your copy to 

Photo Markets, Exchange Place, Hanover, Pa. 


You and Your Child, official organ of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Child Care, Larchmont, N. Y., 
is in the market for articles, 700-4,000 words in 
length, on child care, child psychology, child train- 
ing or education; or, in a general way, any articles 


pertaining to the relation of parents and children. 
Eric Kent, managing editor, offers 1 cent a word on 
publication, and $2.00 for photographs; 14 cent a 
word for material previously published, provided a 
full release from the original publication is obtained. 
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LETTERS 


After Superman, What? 
A. & 

Recently one of the media of fiction, the comic-strip, has 
brought forth a concept that is genuinely new. Its newness 
is revolutionary in the truest sense of that term; Superman, 
by his complete invulnerability, upsets the twin icons of 
adventure fiction—-Menace and Suspense. The guy can’t 
lose. 

Pick up the Empire State Building and drop it on Super- 
man’s head and it doesn’t even muss his hair—-but it cracks 
the Empire State Building. Sit Superman on a_ton of 
nitroglycerine and set it off and it doesn’t even affect his 
super-sensitive eardrums which can hear a conversation in 
a closed building across the street. Let a mob of gangsters 
fire tommy-guns at him and he can sit there with his mouth 
open and eat the bullets for lunch. 

What can you do with a guy like 
nothing. 


that? Obviously, 
can't be hurt, 
don't lose, al- 
Superman 


The readers of Superman know that he 
that he’s never in danger. Other heroes 
though they seem always on the verge of losing. 
can't. He’s invulnerable. 

Yet those kids who follow their hero avidly each night 
as soon as the paper comes, vicariously idenitiving them- 
selves with Superman each time he pulls a new feat of 
strength out of his inexhaustible store, are the pulp and 
slick readers of tomorrow. What change in taste will 
result from their diet of invulnerability ? 

This: The Superman, reached the 
end of its swing. It’s starting back. Heroes are going to 
be less tough, progressively more ordinary and more vul- 
nerable. Any tough mug who can yon his weight in wildcats 
is going to be mild stuff to a graduate of the Super- 
man_ school. 


pendulum has, with 


Superman is the ultimate of invulner- 


He can’t go on 
He has spoiled all taste 


ability, strength and toughness. 
for semi-supermen. 

So there comes a tendency toward the story about the 
perfectly ordinary guy, who isn’t a paragon of strength or 
courage, who, through no fault of his own, gets into a 
mess of trouble with criminals who are stronger than he, 
but es through the courage of desperation, manages to 
pull a fast one and come out on top. 

I quote my agent: ‘Editors feel that the tough, 
Hammett type of detective is absolutely dead.’ 

It is my opinion that Superman killed him. R. I. P. 

I’ll stick to my personal experience. I’ve found that 
the stories which have sold the most readily to detective 
markets have been stories in which my protagonist has been 
an ordinary, everyday you-and-me type of guy. He may 
be a bit of a coward, until circumstances force him to 
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“I can’t seem to put it in woids, but I could show 
ya in a second if ya’d let me.” 


The Author 


Journalist 


draw on hidden courage. He doesn’t start out looking for 
trouble; he tries to mind his own business until fate drops 
him spang in the middle of a mess of trouble out of which 
he has to fight his way unaided. 

A shiftless, unambitious veterinary gets caught in a jam 
when crooks who have kidnapped a valuable movie dog 
board him at the vet’s kennels. <A fat and uncourageous 
county relief visitor accidentally solves a bank robbery and 
is captured by the robbers before he can call copper. <A 
sca*ed apprentice on night watch in an undertaking estab- 
lishment has unexpected visitors in need of a corpse. <A 
baseball pitcher-— 

But you get the idea. Having experienced the ultimate 
in self-identification with a superman who can do anything, 
the Superman-reader-graduate’s reaction is to go to the 
opposite extreme. An almost-superman will bore him to 
tears. But he can and does thoroughly enjoy reading about 
something extraordinary happening to someone as ordinary 
as he himself is. 

And this, I believe, will be the ultimate result of the 
impact of Superman on the heroes of detective and adventure 
fiction. The ultra-strong, ultra-clever detective passes into 
limbo, eclipsed by one stronger than himself. 

And the protagonist of the pulp story and the slick- 
adventure story of the future will be increasingly un- 
colossal. He'll be the chap who puts gas in your car at 
the filling station, the man who delivers your mail twice 
every day, the guy who takes your tickets when you enter 
the movie. 

He won't be intrepid, at least until and unless circum- 
stances make him so. He won’t have super-sensitive hear- 
ing, or be able to disguise himself as your grandmother 
so well your grandfather couldn’t tell the difference. He 
won't be able to shoot the spots off a playing card half a 
mile away, nor will he be able to jui jitsu four pugs with 
one arm tied behind his back. 

But he'll be a likable, sympathetic character. A chap 
you'd like to meet and know. And, with the help of the 
author, he’ll come out on top in the end, no matter how 
black things look just before the dawn. That’s one require- 
ment of popular fiction that even a Superman isn’t husky 
enough to change. 

3437 N. 11th St., FREDRIC BROWN 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


> Our thanks to Mr. Brown (contributor to many 
detective pulps) for an interesting and stimulating 
letter. We give it lead position, reward our corre- 
spondent with a check. 


Courtesy to Free-Lances 


1 inoula like to make use of your open forum to ask if 
other writers have come to the same conclusion that I have, 
to wit: that editors in these days compare very unfavorably 
with those of a decade or more back in point of consideration 
and courtesy to the free-lance writer. 

l have written—and published—for a good many years. 
When I first began to send out material, the friendliness and 
interest that I encountered in almost every editorial office 
was very marked; this, equally in a case of a rejection or 
acceptance. The ‘attitude was almost invariably that of en- 
couragement, or politeness, at least. For a long time now, 
I have felt that conditions have changed. Is it due to the 
rise of authors’ agents or to the flooding of magazine markets 
with vast amounts of indifferent stuff? Editors now seem 
to regard the writer—not as one on whose work he must in 
the end depend, but a pest—a nuisance—to be severely dis- 
couraged. I could give many instances of this spirit . . 


ALICE Dyar RUSSELL. 


2001 Marengo Ave. 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


> Experience reports of readers are invited. A. & J. 
believes that editorial courtesy may have suffered in 
some cases during the past decade from restricted 
budgets and reduced office forces, coupled with a dis- 
parity between manuscript supply and demand which 
did not exist in the '20’s. But A. & J. believes editors 
continue basically friendly to writers. 


Summer Theatre Play 


A. & J.: 

Just a line to thank you for the notice which you carried 
in the April issue of A. &. J.—the one which mentioned the 
recent contest for three-act comedies conducted by the Coach 
House Summer Theatre, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

My play, ‘Stamps Preferred,’’ was one of five considered 
for the final award, and while it didn’t cop the prize, it is 
being produced this week, closing the season. 

Dr. Walther Volbach of Marquette University directed 
the pl: ay, and the group furnished an excellent cast. 

Under a <r oie director, such a production is valuable 
to any playwright 
86-B Partridge St. J. J. MEANY. 
Albany, N.Y. 
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HOW A WOMAN WRITES 
TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES 


. . » By HELEN HINES 


VERYONE discouraged me from trying to 
Fe the true detective field. My college 

professor thought the least I could do for 
my dear old alma mater was to continue to 
heckle the Saturday Evening Post with un- 
wanted manuscripts. My friends asked why I 
didn’t choose some normal hobby like golf or 
bridge. A New York agent, whose advice I 
sought, told me bluntly that I must have bats 
in the belfry to think of trying to write detec- 
tive stories. 

“It’s strictly a masculine field,” he wrote. 
“Your manuscripts will have three strikes on 
them before they are even read. Editors are 
convinced women do not have the ability to 
handle true detective material.” 

As this was more than four years ago, per- 
haps he painted the true picture. At least, all 
my feverish thumbing through fact detective 
magazines failed to unearth a single feminine 
name listed as co-author of any of the stories. 
Anyone with good sense would have promptly 
abandoned all hope to write fact who-done-its. 
But there are times when I can make a Missouri 
mule look like a jelly fish; so I severed rela- 
tions with my unencouraging agent and wrote 
directly to John Shuttleworth, editor of Trve 
Detective Mysteries, briefly describing a recent 
murder case and asking his permission to sub- 
mit a story on it. 

His reply was courteous but—(forgive me, 
J.S.)-—frigid. However, he did not state that 
because I was a woman he would distrust any 
facts I might assemble. 

So, breathless with excitement, I embarked 
on my first investigation only to learn that an 


experienced male writer had preceded me and 
another magazine had already published his 
version of the crime. I realized that my only 
hope of selling Mr. Shuttleworth another manu- 
script would be to make the story so good that 
he wouldn’t object to it being a repeat per- 
formance—rather tall ambition for a beginning 
writer. 

The first author, I was told, had spent less 
than two hours on an investigation which I felt 
should have taken two days. Surely, I rea- 
soned, such a hasty investigation would be both 
incomplete and inaccurate. It was; so darned 
inaccurate that he had painted the sheriff who 
was an astute, polished gentleman, as a country 
bumpkin whose dialogue sounded like Mor- 
timer Snerd’s. To say that the sheriff was an- 


HELEN HINES 
Beside typewriter as she works on manuscript are 
photographs of principals, a chronological outline of 
major events, Her home is in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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noyed would be the epitome of understatement. 
Upon hearing why I had driven 160 miles to 
see him, he radiated sub-arctic blasts while ver- 
bally consigning all true-crime writers to a 
much hotter climate. Eventually, however, he 
mellowed and gave me the story and his by- 
line. The local newspaper was not so forgiv- 
ing. My predecessor had gone off with a set of 
pictures illustrating the crime and left a rubber 
check as payment. To the news photographer, 
all pulp writers were bums and he would have 
nothing to do with any of them. I had to hunt 
up an independent photographer and pay him 
to make new prints. 


In spite of the difficulties I encountered, I 
had a swell time writing the story. It brought 
me a check for $208 and an encouraging letter 
from Mr. Shuttleworth telling me he was using 
the story on the cover of his magazine and urg- 
ing me to try other cases. I did and I’ve been 
trying them ever since. I tied up with a new 
agent who didn’t care whether I was a woman 
or a gorilla as long as I wrote salable stuff. He 
soon had me selling under various nom de 
plumes, to seven different detective magazines. 
There are plenty of other women who have in- 
vaded this supposedly masculine field, so don’t 
be afraid to try your luck. 

Unless you have a real yen to write this type 
of story, however, you won't stick, because it’s 
a tough racket. Official pictures of victims 
whose heads have been shot off or eaten up by 
maggots don’t make your dreams any sweeter. 
An investigation may take longer than you 
planned, and you find yourself driving home 
late at night, thinking about that case you cov- 
ered last month where some murderers stopped 
a car on this same lonely stretch of road and 
killed the driver. Perhaps you've been assigned 
to get the life story of some criminal. You 
know you'll get a better story if you can inter- 
view him in a room alone, so if he isn’t too 
tough, you decide to take a chance. I’ve inter- 
viewed four murderers alone, and each time 
I've wished I was at home wondering whether 
to bid a spade or two clubs. But if you like the 
work, every investigation is a new adventure, 
and when I read about fact detective writers 
going stale and having to quit the game be- 
cause crimes are so much alike they are bored, 
I decide cases must be different out here in the 
mid-West. I’ve never covered a crime where 
I haven't learned some new angle of scientific 
detection, or encountered some characters so 
out of the ordinary that I’ve wanted to know 
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everything about not only them but their an- 
cestors. How could such work be boring! 

I have some theories as to why I sell better 
than 90% of the stuff I write. I see no reason 
for setting forth the suggestions you can get in 
mimeographed form from any editor. If you 
really want to write detective stories, you'll 
send for them. The pointers I wish to pass 
along to you are just little tricks that help me 
write salable stories. I hope they will help you. 

1. Always have a letter of introduction to 
the officer you plan to interview. You can 
probably get this from your local sheriff or 
police chief. 

2. Make a brief outline of the case from 
newspaper files before conducting your inter- 
view. This saves you from constant note-tak- 
ing as the officer talks. Remember you are 
trying, in a few hours, to get a comprehensive 
picture of a case on which the sheriff has been 
working for days or weeks. If you aren’t 
somewhat familiar with the case, you won’t be 
able to ask intelligent questions. 

3. Don’t waste time interviewing newspaper 
reporters. If they uncovered any facts, those 
facts will be in the newspaper accounts unless 
they are unsafe to print in which case you can’t 
use them anyway. 

4. Inspect the scene of the crime. You can 
do a much better job describing a lonely lane 
or a haunted house if you actually see it. 

5. Make the murderer and his victim real 
people. Interview neighbors and relatives to 
learn queer little traits of character that will 
catch the reader’s interest. Make your char- 
acters such sharply outlined individuals that the 
reader will care whether the victim is killed 
and the murderer caught. 

6. Find out from the officer what particular 
question or event made the criminal confess, if 
he did. The confession scene should be the 
big scene in your story—the peak of a con- 
stantly rising line of suspense. 

7. Don’t describe any phase of scientific de- 
tection or medical symptoms without checking 
with a competent officer or physician. Your 
editor will probably catch any mistakes in 
terminology you may make, but such errors are 
not going to increase his confidence in your 
ability to handle facts. 

8. Keep the interest of your editor at heart. 
If you have made a careful investigation, you 
can usually sense whether a character is apt to 
start a nuisance suit. Warn your editor, give 
him the basis of your facts and let his legal 
department decide whether the story is safe to 
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publish as written. I’ve never missed making 
a sale because I voluntarily gave the editor this 
information. And I’ve sold several stories 
where the editor has been kind enough to say 
that he would not risk publishing the case if he 
did not know how carefully I handled facts. 

9. Keep a file of old cases which might be 
possible sales. When you go after a current 
crime, pick up whatever old cases are in the 
vicinity. You won't sell everything you write, 
and the expense item in getting fact detective 
stories is an ogre that, unless properly subdued, 
can take the profit out of your sales. If you 
pick up two or three stories on each trip, 
chances are you'll sell at least one of them and 
stay out of the red. 

10. Many successful fact detective writers 
won't agree with me when I say, “Don’t be 


8 YEARS 


... By CARL R. PENNINGTON 


IT WAS NINE years 
ago (1931) that I won 
my first prize in a contest. 
The amount was $50. I 
proceeded to take on about 
every contest in sight, but 
results weren't very excit- 
ing. One doesn’t master 
the ins and outs of con- 
testing in a few months. 
Like most beginners I was several years in 
learning methods which veterans employ as a 
matter of course. 

This is my prize record of the past eight 
years— 


Carl R. Pennington 


YEAR PRIZES VALUE 
1932 4....$ 61.00 
1933 16... 368.00 
1934 22... 129.50 
555.20 
1936 144... 3,593.47 
1937 133... 4,036.00 
1939 3,836.84 
1940 (to August) Gir 935.25 


Grand Total 704.....$ 14,633.91 


That big jump in 1936 is the most sig- 
nificant feature of this tabulation. It marked 


afraid to try an original approach to a story.” 
They will tell you that editors won’t consider 
anything but the straight chronological account 
of a crime. I have not found this to be true. 
All editors want stories written from the most 
interesting angle and if that angle happens to 
be character delineation or human interest, they 
won't insist that the story open with the com- 
mission of the crime. 


11. Watch the trend of the magazines. Re- 
quirements have changed during the last few 
years since stricter censorship has clamped 
down on the gory stuff. No longer will a lot 
of exclamation points or numerous bloody de- 
tails and pictures sell a weak story. It takes 
better writing and more thorough investiga- 
tions to sell stories now. 


700 PRIZES IN 


Facts of multiple entry, and other con- 
testing methods of the big winners, are 
divulged in this article by a contest 
champion. 


my change from the single address system to 
the multiple entry system—that is, submission 
of several entries in each contest. 


My reasons for utilizing multiple entry are 
three-fold: the first, and most obvious, is the 
chance to win more than one prize in the 
same contest; the second—of importance only 
to the veteran contestant—is to thwart those 
sponsors who are over-zealous in their efforts 
to prevent consistent winners receiving major 
prizes; the third, and, to me, most important, 
is the opportunity it affords to approach their 
majesties, the judges, from various viewpoints 
or slants. 


By the multiple entry system, I do not mean 
that I prepare several entries and then sign 
my name to all. I sign my name to only one; 
the remainder I mail to people in various lo- 
calities, there to be signed and remailed. These 
proxies cooperate by obtaining entry blanks, 
merchandise qualifiers, and data concerning 
contests being conducted in their section of the 
country. In return, they receive a split, or 
division of winnings, as follows: in national 
contests, which require no purchase, all cash 
awards are divided 70-30 (I receive 70 per 
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cent, and the proxy 30 per cent) ; merchandise 
awards falling under this classification are sold 
at the best possible price, and the proceeds 
divided 70-30. 

In national contests requiring a purchase on 
the part of the proxy, cash awards are divided 
50-50 and merchandise awards 60-40. In con- 
tests restricted to the area in which the proxy 
lives, and which I could not enter under my 
own name and address, all awards, cash and 
merchandise, regardless of purchase clause 
stipulations, are divided on a 50-50 basis. 
These divisions of winnings are far more gen- 
erous than the usual terms in such arrange- 
ments, but I feel that this extra inducement 
makes “the proxy more enthusiastic and effici- 
ent in his cooperation. One inflexible condi- 
tion is that the proxy shall enter no contests, 
whatsoever, on his own initiative, during the 
life of our agreement. 


Multiple entries alone won't win contests. 
Let’s consider other methods. 

Nowadays, fully 90 per cent of all popular 
national competitions are handled by adver- 
tising firms, either specializing in contest judg- 
ing or having a department devoted to that 
specific purpose. Inasmuch as most of these 
agencies have been actively engaged in this 
work for several years, it is possible to glean 
from entries that have won heretofore, invalu- 
able information concerning the slant that is 
favored by judges. 

For example, it is common knowledge in 
contest circles that the organization directing 
such work for a large manufacturer of soaps 
and related products, leans over backwards 
to favor entries laden with the personal touch. 
Here, cleverness and humor are taboo and 
down-to-earth realism rings the victory bell. 
Conversely, another agency, perhaps the larg- 
est in the field, casts a jaundiced eye upon the 
too-frequent use of the first person singular, 
and gives the glad hand to such time-tried 
tricks of the trade as phonetic phrasing, rhym- 
ing prose, alliteration and even the lowly pun. 
In either case, multiple entries increase many- 
fold the possibilities of winning. 

If I cannot ascertain the identity and inclina- 
tions of the judges, I submit both personalized 
and generalized entries: if but a single entry 
is possible, I try to split the difference. I have 
scored far more frequently with glittering 
generalities than with true experiences. This 
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bears out a long-held conviction: that despite 
all printed rules and contest teachings to the 
contrary, it isn’t what you say but how you 
say i that really counts. 

Always I am careful not to confuse identity 
when preparing entries—especially short state- 
ments, the present contest vogue. Completing 
the statement, “I like Latherall Soap because 
...' I'm the consumer, buying soap; but 
finishing, ‘It’s smart to smoke Smello Cigars 
because . . .”’ I become the merchant, selling 
cigars! 

Roughly speaking, contests fall under one of 
two headings: those that require decoration or 
elaboration and those of a simple black-on- 
white nature. If the rules of any competition 
state that winners will be determined wholly 
or partially on the basis of “originality of pre- 
sentation,” a plain, unadorned entry has abso- 
lutely no chance of winning. Of course, all 
entries should be as legible and neat as possible, 
but there are thousands of contests conducted 
yearly that place no special premium on the 
physical make-up of the entry. 

These are the kind in which I participate. 
They include letters, essays, slogans, _ state- 
ments, names, picture titles, limerick last lines, 
jingles, etc. These may be subdivided into 
those that entail a purchase and those that are 
admission-free. They may be split, also, into 
those requiring a technical knowledge of the 
subject involved and those designed strictly 


“Mary Ann here is one thing he didn't win in a 
contest!” 
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for the layman participant. 

In contesting I try to develop a style and 
technique peculiarly my own. When I hit upon 
an idea or device that seems distinctive or 
unique, I use it over and over. I’ve won in as 
many as six different contests with entries 
essentially the same. Naturally, they were 
worded somewhat differently to fit the various 
products. If “brevity is the soul of wit,” so, 
in contesting, “brevity is the soul of a hit!” 

Contesting with me is a strictly part-time 
avocation. I am a railway postal clerk, work- 
ing in a terminal, five days weekly, eight hours 
a day. My two off days constitute the major 
portion of the time I give to contesting. About 
six hours of each of these days is devoted to 
the actual production of entries. As a rule, 
I make rough drafts of as many entries as I 
intend to submit in a contest, often as many 
as a dozen. The revising and polishing pro- 
cess comes next. With me, this is a longer 
and more difficult task than the initial step. 
Entries are then typed or printed (I use two 
typewriters and print fairly well) for mailing 
to proxies. I furnish both envelopes and 
postage, and all that is required of the proxy 
is to affix his signature—if necessary—and 
make a copy of the entry for possible future 
reference. 

My winnings cover a large field. About 30 
per cent of the total value of all I have earned 
from contests has been in cash, 70 per cent 
merchandise. Numerically speaking, the diverg- 
gence is 40 per cent cash, 60 per cent mer- 
chandise. 

A pair of $500 prizes top my cash awards. 
I have had several of $100 and from that 
they range down to one lonely buck. In mer- 
chandise I have bagged eight autos, 11 radios, 
and two record players, two bicycles, four 
washing machines, one vacuum cleaner, two 
waffle irons, 12 wrist watches, 9 pairs of roller 
skates, two suits of men’s clothing, one top 
coat, one complete wardrobe of women’s 
clothing, five pairs of women’s shoes, one silver 
fox fur, one vacation trip by air from New 
York to Miami (which was never taken!), 
6 autographed baseballs, a ton of ice, grocery 
orders ranging from $50 to $1, and—oh, well, 
that gives you an idea of the wide range of 
products covered by my contest prizes. 

Altogether, including the time I expend 
gathering entry blanks, box tops, wrappers, 
contest data and answering correspondence of 
a purely contest nature, I devote an approxi- 
mate 16 hours a week to the hobby. During 


1939, I submitted 1079 entries in 153 con- 
tests. The 104 prizes I won represented a 
total cash and retail value of $3,836. This 
gave me an approximate winning entry out 
of every ten tries, or an average of nearly $37 
per prize and slightly more than $3.50 per 
entry. 

After deducting proxy shares, loss on sale 
of merchandise and cost of postage, stationery 
and entry fees (purchase clause stipulations), 
my net for the year was approximately $2,800. 
Based on this figure, my average returns per 
entry drop to about $2.60. Further figuring 
reveals that my time was worth about $3 an 
hour. 


That, I contend, is good return for spare 
time work. But if I did as most contestants do 
—wrote a dozen of the best entries I could 
turn out, and then sent in only the one which, 
by the process of elimination, I felt was the 
best—my earnings would be nothing to write 
A. & J. readers about. As it is, by using multi- 
ple entry, a// the “answers” I consider good, 
all the different slants I see as possibilities, all 
the clever wordings and shadings and forms of 
expression I can devise, have their chance with 
the judges. Proof lies in the table with which 
this article began. Read it again, and compare 
those first four years with the last five. You'll 
agree, I’m sure, that my system—such as it is 
—works. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ART OF USEFUL WRITING, by Walter B. Pitkin. 
Whittlesey House, New York. 261 pp. $2.00. 


This book deals with what is sometimes referred 
to as fact-writing—articles, reports, letters, etc.—but 
much of it applies equally to other forms of liter- 
ature. A human dynamo himself, who can and 
sometimes does write 10,000 words in nine consecu- 
tive hours, Dr. Pitkin is a great believer in self-dis- 
cipline and training. Covering four main aspects 
of useful writing—its mechanics, logic, psychology, 
and business—he presents a great fund of practical 
suggestion. 


News GATHERING AND News WRITING, by Robert 
W. Neal. Prentice-Hall, New York. 577 pp. 
$2.75. 


We like two things about this book—the informal 
treatment which makes easy, interesting reading, and 
the discussion of news writing in terms of types of 
material. Of the latter, such chapters as “Covering 
Speeches,” ‘Court News,” “Reformers,” “Writing 
The Accident Story,” are examples. The author is 
Assistant Professor of Journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


(Reviewed books may be obtained of The Author 
& Journalist Book Department, Box 600, Denver, 
Colo., at the regular prices listed.) 
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CURRENT PRIZE CONTESTS 


lllustrated Astrology, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, will pay $2.00 for each anecdote of true expe- 
rience used in the magazine. All material should be 
about astrology or connected with it by dates. Care 
should be taken to give source of information. 


Radio Mirror, 132 E. 42nd St., New York, offers 
$10, $5, and five $1 awards for best letters of opin- 
ion and criticism of current air broadcasts. This is a 
monthly contest. For details of current requirements, 
see latest issue of magazine. 

Wallace Silversmiths, Wallingford, Conn., offer a 
first prize of a “Rose Point” Sterling Silver Tea Set 
retailing at $700, and 200 other Sterling Silver prizes, 
for the best letters telling which Wallace Silverware 
pattern the writer prefers and why. Necessary entry 
blanks gan be obtained from any Wallace Silverware 
dealer. Contest closes November 30, 1940. 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
conducts a monthly recipe contest open to subscrib- 
ers of the magazine. Prizes of $10, $5, and $3 are 
awarded each month for best recipes received. See 
magazine for complete details. 


Reader's Digest Letter Contest, Pleasantville, N.Y., 
offers two prizes of $25 each, and ten prizes of $10 
each, for best answers to the following question: 
“What unusual activity have your youngsters and 
your neighbor's youngsters created for themselves to 
earn a little vacation money and fill vacation hours 
with some distinctly original, constructive, and sat- 
isfying work?” 

Household Magazine offers $50, $25, $10, and 15 
prizes of $1 each for the best names for a set of 
Bear transfer patterns to be used as a tea towel 
motif. If 10 cents is enclosed with entry, and this 
set of seven patterns (No. C-9189) is ordered, $10 
more will be added to any prize won. Send only one 
entry to: Bear Transfer Pattern, 119 W. 8th Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. All entries must be postmarked not 
later than October 31, 1940. 

The Perfect Smoke Cigaret Holder Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., will give five per cent of its net profits, 
from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1, 1940, to the person writing 
the best letter of 20 words or less, commencing: “I 
have smoked a Perfect Smoke Holder. My idea of 
why it is dripless is because . . .” 

The Spool Cotton Co., Dept. 232, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y., is continuing its monthly slogan 
contests, closing January 10, 1941, on Crown Zippers. 
Each entry must be accompanied by that part of the 
label from a Crown Zipper package which shows 
style of zipper, color, length, and price. A grand 
prize of $1,000 will be paid at the end of the con- 
test for the best statement of 50 words or less be- 
ginning, “I like Crown Zippers because . . .” Give 
dealer’s name. 

Jim Brown offers $250, $100, $50, $25, $10, 5 
prizes of $5, and 40 of $1 each, for completing this 
sentence in 50 additional words or less: “Every 
Farmer Should Buy from Jim Brown Because .. .” 
Prizes will be doubled if winning letter is accom- 
panied by an order for merchandise from Jim Brown's 
Fall and Winter Catalog. Mail entries to Contest De- 
partment, % The Brown & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Contest closes December 31. 


Literary Guild, Box 83, Station G, New York, 
offers to members only a first prize of $5,000, second 
$1500, and 25 prizes of $100 each for best slogans of 
10 words or less about any of the three books, 
“World’s End,” “Bedside Book of British Stories,” 
and “The Fire and the Wood.” Slogan must be 
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accompanied by 25 words or less on “Why I like or 
dislike the chosen book.” Contest closes October 31. 

Maca Yeast, 1791 Howard St., Chicago, offers a 
first prize of $500, and 150 prizes of $1 each, and 
other prizes, for finishing, “I like Maca Yeast be- 
cause...” in 50 words or less. Each entry must 
include silver foil wrappers. 

Spry will award $5,000, 5 prizes of $500, 50 of 
$50, and 500 of $5 in each of two separate contests. 
Complete in 25 additional words or less a letter to 
“Aunt Jenny” beginning “I like Spry best for all 
baking and frying because . . .” Name and address 
of grocer should be included, and a cardboard disc 
from Spry should be attached to each entry. Mail to 
Aunt Jenny, Box 53, New York. The first contest 
opens September 9 and closes September 29, the sec- 
ond opens October 7 and closes October 27. 

Lehn & Fink will award $1,000, $500, $100, 100 
prizes of $10 and 1,000 of $1 each, for the best 
statements of the most interesting and practical uses 
of Lysol. Write 25 words or less on “The most im- 
portant use I’ve found for Lysol.” A Lysol carton 
front should be attached to each entry. If carton front 
is from the $1.00 size, any prize won will be auto- 
matically doubled. Either entry blanks or plain paper 
may be used. Address: Lysol Contest, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Open only to the U.S. Closes with 
a postmark of Saturday, November 30, 1940. 


Household Magazine offers $25, $10, $5, and 10 
prizes of $1 each for the best names for “A snug log 
cabin nestled among whispering pines with inviting 
waters nearby.” Each prize winner will receive a 
tablecloth for promptness. Send only one entry to 
Vacation Club, 10 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kans. En- 
tries must be postmarked before October 31, 1940. 

Colgate’s, 330 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., will 
pay $10 for every Colgate’s jingle accepted for ad- 
vertising. Each entry must be accompanied by a Col- 
gate’s shaving cream carton. 

Bernarr Macfadden, Miami, Fla., offers a prize of 
$1,000 for a workable, practical old-age pension plan 
—one that will not bankrupt the local, state, or fed- 
eral government. 

Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., is conduct- 
ing monthly contests, each ending on the first of the 
month (final contest closes Dec. 20th) offering $140 
cash for best 100-word letters stating why the con- 
testant likes any of the four Staley poultry foods. Full 
details may be obtained from the dealers handling 
Staley products. 


Davidson Bros. Corporation, 105 Madison Ave., 
New York, pays $50 for the most embarrassing slip 
moment that can be used in their advertising. (This 
concern manufactures Mary Barron slips). Contest 
closes December 31. 

Hunting & Fishing and National Sportsman, 275 

Newbury St., Boston, are conducting a nation-wide 
fishing contest, details of which may be secured from 
the Fishing Contest Editor. Prizes consist of 225 
merchandise awards, plus a grand prize of a new 
1941 Studebaker Champion automobile. Contest 
closes January 1, 1941. 
_ True Story Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is seeking letters on the subject, “An Unforgettable 
Incident,” suitable for dramatization for radio use. 
For the best letter accepted for each program, $50 
will be paid; for the next best, $25, and, for the 
third letter selected, $10. 


_ (Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr., is thanked for his as- 
sistance in preparing this list.) 
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SEVERAL | 
YEARS ago, 
when I attended a 
creative writing 
class, I was told 
to include a list of 
markets to which 
I had sold mate- 
rial when I sub- 
mitted manu- 
scripts. The in- | 
structor said this 
would help to 
convince editors 
that I was serious; 
that I considered writing my profession and was 
handling the job successfully. 

The months passed, and my list grew. Grad- 
ually, I eliminated the lesser markets, retaining 
only the best to indicate my ability in my chosen 
field. 

Recently an editor friend suggested that such 
a list wasn’t necessary; in fact, it wasn’t the 
thing to include at all. I disagreed with his 
opinion, but reflected that, after all, he might be 
right. So I wrote editors in the United States 
and Canada, asking them to make a statement 
which I might pass on to other writers. 

The first reply coincided with my own rou- 
tine and was just what I wanted to hear. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford of Household Magazine 
wrote, “I have no prejudices at all against an 
author’s listing markets to which he has sold. 
Indeed, his doing so gives me an idea of what 
he is striving for, if I have not previously known 
his work.” 

Mildred Boie said that the editors of The 
Atlantic Monthly ate glad to have authors in- 
clude such a list. “If the list is not too burden- 
some for quick reading it acts as an introduction 
and recommendation.” 

Eugene Butler, editor of Progressive Farmer, 
appreciates having the writer list the publica- 
tions in which his material has appeared, espe- 
cially if he has had material published in sev- 
eral worth-while magazines. By worth-while 
magazines he does not mean the few slicks that 
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SALES LISTS— 
DO THEY HELP? 


. .. . By FLORENCE W. ROWLAND 


The author is a successful California 
writer, here dealing with a question 
every selling writer has pondered. 


are capable of paying the highest rates. 

Another affirmative answer came from Byrne 
Hope Sanders of Chatelaine: “If a writer has 
made a number of well-known markets I see no 
reason why he should not list them with his 
manuscripts. I think it is important to pick out 
the markets which suit your pafticular editor.” 

“If, when submitting to McCall's,” wrote 
Constance Smith, of the editorial department, 
“you wish to tell the editor that a story of yours 
appeared in such and such an issue of the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, ot some other magazine 
of similar stature, the editor may have sufficient 
interest to look up your past work as well as to 
read the manuscript on hand. On the whole, I 
don’t think a lengthy list of published work is 
necessary, however.” 

Jane Palmer of Wee Wisdom said that she 
pays very little attention to such lists, as the 
work must stand on its merits only. 

‘Personally, I am not the slightest bit inter- 
ested in a ‘Contributor-to’ column,” wrote R. P. 
Holland of Field and Stream. “I am looking 
for manuscripts to buy on their merit, not on 
what some writer may have written previously.” 

Many editors did not feel prejudiced by a list 
of markets nor did they find such a column 
helpful. One of these was Rev. Patrick J. Car- 
roll, editor of The Ave Maria. 

The editors of The Saturday Evening Post 
said that as far as they were concerned it made 
no difference whether a writer when submitting 
a manuscript listed former markets or not. “We 
are quite as ready to buy a story from an un- 
known writer as from an established writer and, 
on the other hand, the fact that a would-be con- 
tributor has sold to other magazines would in 
no way affect his or her chances of selling to us.” 

Comments in similar vein came from W. 
Dawson, Canadian Home Journal; W. F. Bige- 
low, Good Housekeeping; Arnold Gingrich, 
Esquire; Fulton Oursler, Liberty. 

As a result of this survey, I now (1) conform 
to the individual editor’s wishes, when known; 
otherwise (2) append a carefully selected list 
adapted to the particular magazine I am sub- 
mitting to. 


IFOUNDA 


. . . by STAN HARPER 


FOR SIX months I had been trying in vain 
to sell something to an editor. Then one day 
my wife threw down in disgust the Sunday 
school paper our youngster had brought home. 
It was terrible, she said. Why, she knew she 
could write better stories herself! 

“Why don’t you?” I asked. 

“I will if you'll help me,’ she came back. 

Then and there we two sat down and 
started to collaborate. To the amazement of 
both we discovered two things—I couldn't 
write and neither could she. 

So I invested in a course in story writing. My 
wife studied it along with me. Editors and I, 
meanwhile, continued to play ping-pong with 
my stories; but that didn’t pay the rent, so I 
bought a cheap piece of ground in the country. 
I had only enough cash left for lumber, so my 
wife and I built the house ourselves. We took 
some snapshots and wrote up the story of our 
building adventures. That was our first real 
collaboration. The Woman's Home Compan- 
ion bought the article, and the wife and I have 
been a writing partnership ever since. 

In the six years since, our twosome has pro- 
duced and sold stories, articles and poetry to 
nearly every paper, magazine and syndicate in 
the juvenile field. Two of our books have been 
published. Our 62,000-word novel is one of 
this year’s Junior Literary Guild selections. Our 
markets include the confession magazines as 
well as church papers, handicraft, trade and 
medical publications, yet everything we sell is 
written on the same plan. Our work appears 
under two pen-names in addition to both of 
our own, so there is no conflict among differ- 
ent types of markets. Neither of us is out for 
personal glory, for under our system it has to 
be one for all and all for one. 

How do we do it? 

First we grope around for the story idea. 
Fortunately, we have two notebooks to draw 
on—her’s and mine. Or, with careful nurtur- 
ing, a story sometimes grows around a charac- 
ter type one of us has known—score again 
for the twosome idea. 

Each of us mulls over the plot idea private- 
ly, and jots down all the possible complications 
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This is another in the A. & J. series 
of BREAKING INTO PRINT experiences. 


he or she can think of. We pool our notes, 
comb them for editorial taboos and such like, 
and make our final selection. 

With the complete plot outlined on paper. 
my wife writes the first draft of the story in 
pencil. With only the outline to guide her, 
she can launch forth with utter abandon, let- 
ting the mixed metaphors and split infinitives 
fall where they may. 

Thus, we arrive at a story to work on. It 
probably has plenty of faults, but it has form 
and continuity. Characters have been created 
who are more or less true to life and who do 
and say real things. We read this draft aloud 
and jot down our reactions on the margin. 
New ideas, changes and omissions pop up 
aplenty. More than once at this juncture we 
have switched pages one and sixteen and saved 
ourselves the indignity of a rejection slip. 

In the secorid draft, I give it everything I’ve 
got. I usually make my changes on the manu- 
script by jotting in a number at the desired 
point in the story, and write my say on the 
back of the page under the corresponding num- 
ber. I go after style and rhetoric and finesse. 


Then I type the final draft from this. 
All this looks like a lot of trouble. 


It is. 


STAN HARPER AND FAMILY 


He didn’t begin to sell until he secured Mrs. Harper’s 
help. The Harpers are Pennsylvanians. 
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But editors’ checks assure me (us) it is trouble 
well worth the taking. ; 

Brain children, I maintain, need two parents 
like any other progeny. They're bound to in- 
herit at least some good from both sides of the 
house. Mechanical details and sports dope, to 
mention but two departments, are usually right 
up proud Papa's alley. The details of a glamor 
girl’s wardrobe, however, require a woman's 
hand. Likewise, the hero’s state of mind under 
any circumstances should be fairly comprehen- 
sible to the gentleman who brings him into the 
world via the scribbled page. But it takes a 
woman to do justice to the feline instinct 
which makes one jealous female claw another's 
eyes out with the velvety paws of innuendo. 

And so, collaboration makes a perfect whole 
—a story that to both the masculine and femi- 
nine critic-reader rings true. All you need is 
the right person to collaborate with. 


Fortunately, I have such. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


What is the best method of counting the words in a 
story typescript? In my Elite type, a page of solid typing, 
with 10-point margins, double space, contains about 325 
words. When a story contains much conversation, typed 
with many identations, the word count may vary widely; 
yet when the story is set in print, there must be the same 
“waste”? of space. Is the word-length of a ten-page story 
regarded as 3,250, although the actual number of words, 
due to indentations, is much less, or should the words 
be counted—one by one?—-M. S. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The practice of writers, and also of editorial offices, 

varies. Some writers, and some publications, make 
an exact count. 

Others count lines, and multiply by a figure which 
represents the average condition. For example, the 
Pica type, margins, and type of non-fiction which the 
writer has largely done for years, together figure 11 
words to the line. My secretary simply counts number 
of lines in the manuscript, multiplies by 11. It is up 
to the publication, of course, whether it accepts my 
word count, or makes one of its own. 

If the material contains tabulations, or other 
departure from average practice, we make an allow- 
ance for the fact, either by exact count, or an estimate 
based on count. 

Writers using Elite type often figure 12 or 13 words 
to the line, depending on margins. There are prob- 
ably writers who simply count number of pages, 
multiply by a standard figure. The writer feels a 
line count is a logical step. It takes very little time, 
assures reasonable accuracy. The publisher is entitled 
to that kind of a count. Our Philadelphia reader 
might arrive at an average count for conversation 
lines, use it in conjunction with another figure for 
solid matter. 

My agent has returned one of my stories to me; says 
it can’t be sold, because it has a snake theme... . 4 re 
snakes taboo? J. W. Texas. 


In or out of fiction, snakes must be handled with 
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care. But snake stories can be sold. Recent proof— 
Snake,” by Edward Havill, September Mademoi- 
selle; a story by Nard Jones, whose title The Ques- 
tion Man forgets, in an August issue of The Family 
Circle. 

Will you give me the address of Ripley, the ‘Believe 

It or Not” man? Does one have to obtain permission 

from a man before sending in an item about him, pro- 

viding the item is entirely complimentary? Is it per- 
missible to send a photo for publication without the sub- 
ject’s knowledge ? 

Robert L. Ripley’s office address is King Features, 
235 E. 45th St., New York, N.Y. In this case, it’s 
best to obtain subject’s O.K. both of text and photo- 
graph, the first establising authenticity and the second 
releasing for publication. Legally, there is no obli- 
gation on a writer to obtain a man’s permission to 
write complimentary things about him; the photo- 
graph release has become general practice. 


THE QUESTION MAN. 


RADIO CORNER 


Conducted by WILLIAM L. KING 


As practically every radio editor knows, a large 
percentage of the writers of radio scripts show no 
more regard for the requirements of radio than would 
a sculptor for the requirements of his profession, were 
he to set a shapeless mass of moist clay upon a ped- 
estal and exhibit it as Venus. Too many scripts show 
that their authors do not possess even the slightest 
understanding of the form that should distinguish 
them from stage plays, movie scenarios, or short 
stories. 

When a radio editor sees such a script, he decides 
instantly that the author has not taken the care nec- 
essary to master the more advanced theories of dra- 
matic construction, characterization, motivation, pace, 
etc. So he returns the script forthright. 

For such scripts there can never be a market. The 
script may be fairly dripping with individuality, 
ideas, and gripping dramatic situations, but it has 
about as much chance as a big leaguer who comes to 
bat with his eyes shut, no matter how fast he is on 
the bases. 

Since it is impossible for me to sit down with each 
individual writer and give him personal instruction, 
the next best thing is for me to take a script and 
analyze it. This I plan to do in this Corner, using my 
next allotment of space for an explanation of the 
basic methods of putting a radio play on paper. The 
explanation will be continued until the subject has 
been completely covered. 

To follow this series of explanations, anyone in- 
terested should obtain a sample script from his near- 
est broadcasting station. The mechanical limitations 
of radio determine to a great extent the way a radio 
script is written. While some features of the scripts 
may differ from locality to locality and station to 
station, the basic factors remain the same. 


Mr. King will be glad to answer questions 
concerned with radio technique. Address 
him in care of THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST, Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


VersE WRITING SIMPLIFIED, by Robert Kingery 
Buell. Stanford University Press. 133 pp. $1.50. 
An excellent treatise on the techniaue of versifica- 


tion. Questions and answers at the end of chapters 
are helpful. 
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AN APPEAL TO PULP WRITERS 
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By John T. Bartlett, Co-Publisher, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


T? WORK together as a unit, in cooperative agree- 
ments with publishers, at least 300 organized pulp 
writers are needed. Will you be one of them? 

Pulp rates have tumbled in recent years. Reprints 
have flourished. Writers who, a few years ago, had 
publishers competing for their manuscripts, offering 
as high as 3 cents a word, now frequently must sell 
for 1 cent, or even less. Some market observers de- 
clare the present average rate for pulp material is no 
more than 34 cent a word. Much material is sold for 
1/4, cent or less. 

Individual pulp writers are largely helpless in this 
situation. They have to take what the market will 
pay. But now, through organization, there is very 
definite hope of accomplishing an improvement in 
rates and other conditions. | 

The organizing agency is the Pulp Writers Sec- 
tion of The Authors’ Guild (which, in turn, is a divi- 
sion of The Authors’ League of America). For more 
than a year, an Authors’ League committee, headed 
by Oscar Schisgall, has been laboring to find a cure 
for present adverse conditions. There have been many 
meetings with pulp magazine publishers, leading to 
the conclusion, says Mr. Schisgall, “that conditions 
can be improved, but only if the great majority of the 
writers in the field actively organize for that pur- 
pose.” 

In a recent letter to 600 pulp writers, Mr. Schis- 


gall announced, “One publisher has signified his 
willingness to increase his minimum word ate 
100%, provided that the League can speak for at 
least 300 writers in agreeing to certain reasonable 
conditions.” 

In order to encourage maximum membership of 
pulp writers, the League has established the Pulp 
Writers Section, which will be an autonomous group 
in dealing with pulp problems. A special member- 
ship has been established with reduced dues of $10. 
Such members will have no vote in League affairs, 
but will have full voting power in Pulp Section 
matters. 

To get the 300 members is the immediate problem. 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST unqualifiedly sup- 
ports this project, urges every pulp writer to forward 
his $10 at once. The address is 6 East 39th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Mark Twain complained that people were always 
talking about the weather—and then doing nothing 
about it. We have talked a lot, with cause, about low 
pulp rates, the reprint evil, and other grievances. 
Here is an opportunity to do something about them. 
Ten dollars is a lot of money to most pulp writers— 
but an increased word rate on a single story will more 
than cover it. With 300 pulp writers working to- 
gether, that increase, there is good reason to believe, 
can be realized. Do your part—write Oscar Schisgall, 
Chairman of the Pulp Writers Section, right now. 


Canadian Geographic Journal, Ottawa, Canada, is 
now being published at 49 Metcalfe St. Low rates 
are paid for illustrated geographical articles. 

National Elk’s Horn, 301 Savings Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., “will offer compensation on ac- 
cepted stuff,” according to Norman M. Vaughan, 
editor. Material is concerned with fraternal, charity, 
justice, brotherly love, and fidelity. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass., uses no recipes, but is in the market for short 
stories, up to 2,000 words, articles and essays of a 


culinary nature. One cent a word is paid on publi- 
cation. 

Horoscope, 149 Madison Ave., New York, offers 
2 cents a word for astrological articles of human 
interest plus astrological accuracy; instruction in 
astrology; self-help and guidance, and news inter- 
pretation. Editor is Grant Lewl. 

The Cradle Roll Home, 161 8th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., emphasizes the fact that it will consider 
= typed manuscripts. Agnes Kennedy Holmes is 
editor. 


IF Two-Fold Short-Story Service 


PLO (1) Your story analysed thoroughly and con- 


BOTHER structively, with sections rewritten to SHOW 

YOU HOW to make needed changes effectively. 

youU— (2) The plot recast to give strength, originality, 
and selling appeal. An unusual service. 


Cost: (story under 8000 words) $2, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the ye three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. articles . . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


s 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Collection Service for Authors” 


NO COLLECTION, NO CHARGE 


Domestic MAURICE M. KAPLAN Member 
an d Suite No. 808, 101 Park Ave. i 
Foreign New York, N. Y. A.D.C. A. 


More Than a Lift 


Exactly what many writers have _ received 
through my help. One man made a total of 
$800.00 from two articles I revised for him. 
Another sold a feature novelette for $200.00 that 
was plotted during a term of Personal Collabora- 
tion Plan II. My own work has sold to nearly 
one hundred publications from Esquire through 
most of the pulp groups. I’ve had experience be- 
hind the lines, too, as an associate editor (Faw- 
cett Publications). A limited clientele assures 
you of careful attention. Short stories considered 
for sale or further treatment if advisable at 
$1.00 each, plus return postage. Brief criticism if 
the case is hopeless. Or send stamp for my 
folder. Address Dept. J. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
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This series, by the founder of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The first twelve lessons are 
now available in book form under the title, “The Technique of Salable Fiction.” ($1.00 postpaid.) The purpose is todis- 
cuss fundamentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


XXIV—THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Lemuel K. Author, who for us symbolizes all 
authors, is in the throes of literary composition. He 
has envisioned a bit of action and is earnestly trying 
to set it down in a way that will be vivid to the 
reader. The results, for the moment, do not concern 
us. We are interested in his mind—in observing how 
it works to accomplish its devious ends. 


If we should ask Lem how he creates his scene, he 
would probably tell us, hesitatingly: “Why—I make 
it up as I go along. I decide what my hero is going 
to do, and then have him do it. For example—say 
that he is going to propose to the girl. I figure out 
that he would first put his arm around her, so I have 
him do it. Then I decide what to have her do—and 
so on. 


But we have ceased to listen, because we realize 
that this is not exactly what happens when one is 
writing a story scene, and in all probability Lem 
knows it too. Suppose we take him apart and dis- 
cover just what does happen. 


What we have already observed about the pictur- 
izing faculty of the mind gives us our clue. If we 
observe very closely, we discover that Lem Author 
merely sets in motion the creative process by his de- 
cision that his hero is going to do something. 


If it is a proposal scene, Lem may put the two 
characters involved in an appropriate setting and 
decide that the hero shall sit down beside the girl 
and put his arm around her. This course of action 
determined upon, immediately he visualizes the scene 
—the romantic setting, the girl, the man who is in 
love with her going through the predetermined mo- 
tions and speeches. Having allowed his mind to ob- 
jectify the scene, Lem faithfully records it. 


Now, he realizes, it is the heroine’s turn. She must 
make an appropriate response. What will it be? 
Shall the girl rest her head on the hero’s shoulder 
and sigh as she looks up into his eyes? Lem visual- 
izes this bit of tender action—and groans. It won't 
do. He tries again. Perhaps she ought to be coy— 
or better still, indignant. He visualizes her as draw- 
ing away with a sibilant, “Sir! How dare you?” 

Rather doubtfully, but impelled by the dismal real- 
ization that he must have the girl do something, Lem 
sets down in words the scene which he caused him- 
self to visualize. He endeavors to endow his written 
report with all the vividness and romantic feeling that 
he can muster. The result, perhaps, is somewhat as 
follows: 


Rupert stood at the entrance of the rose arbor, look- 
ing fondly at the vision of loveliness which Annabelle 
presented as she sat on the bench, her eyes averted, 
apparently oblivious of him. A moment he stood hesi- 
tant, then slowly he approached and dropped down 
on the bench beside her. His arm stole around her 
waist. She seemed to overlook his presumption and, 


taking this as a sign of encouragement, he pressed her 
more closely, then crushed her to him. "My dear 
one!” he exclaimed. For a brief, intoxicated moment, 
she seemed to yield, then abruptly she drew away. 
“Sirl” she exclaimed indignantly. “How dare you?” 


Passing, for the time being, the literary quality of 
this effusion, let us make certain that the steps in- 
volved in its creation are clear. As Lem Author told 
us, the first step was to decide what the characters 
would do and say—and the last step unquestionably 
was writing it down. But a very important inter- 
vening step took place—the step in which Lem v/s- 
ualized the characters in the act of doing the things 
decided upon. 


As a matter of fact—as we noted at the time— 
there were supplementary intervening steps in which 
Lem visualized the characters as doing things which 
did not appeal to him when he saw them acted out, 
and so discarded 


It is doubtful whether any fiction writing can take 
place which does not involve the intervening step— 
visualization. Even in writing about abstract subjects, 
there is a tendency to visualize the concepts through 
symbolic images (as in the previously instanced case 
of the word “authority,” which called up fleeting 
images of a father and a policeman). Fiction, dealing 
not with abstractions but usually with tangible people, 
objects, scenes, and acts that lend themselves to the 
fullest visualization, is almost wholly such a process. 
The author's role, when it comes to putting the story 
on paper, is largely that of a reporter. We may say 
that what he puts down is an attempt to record what 
he saw, either in actuality or in his mind’s eye. 


We have now pretty well succeeded in taking Lem 
Author’s mind apart. We find that the creative pro- 
cess involves three distinct faculties (even though 
they may fashion almost simultaneously). We might 
term them the Inventor, the Visualizer, and the 
Reporter. (Off at the side we may discern other 
pseudoentities—for example, the Critic—but we are 
not concerned with them at this moment.) 


Does this make creative writing appear a mechan- 
ical, laborious process? If so, the picture is not over- 
drawn, because what we have been analyzing is me- 
chanical and labored, and the result is likely to be 
mechanical and labored writing. 


It is, however, a process that does take place. It 
is what happens when Lemuel K. Author sits down 
and tries to write a story by main strength and de- 
termination. But sometimes Lem Author knows that 
he rises above this laborious process. His characters, 
as he expresses it, “come to life,” and the story “just 
writes itself.” 


What variation of the process makes this possible? 
Is there any way that we can delve into his mental 
workings and discover just what form of higher inte- 
gration takes place when Lem is in the throes of in- 
spiration? 
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Perhaps if we return with him to the proposal 
scene he has just written, we may find an answer. 

We discover Lem looking at the results of his 
effort with an expression of acute distaste. ‘Tripe!”’ 
he mutters feelingly. “When more wooden, archaic, 
sickly-sentimental scenes are written, I'll write them.” 
He is about to tear up the whole mess when a picture 
briefly flashes before him. It is the girl in his ro- 
mantic scene—but she is so altogether different from 
the sweet, romantic thing of his imagining that he 
indignantly suppresses the picture. 

There is, however, something about her that causes 
him to regret his hasty action—something that the 
original Annabelle lacked. He calls up the vision 
from his inner consciousness and takes another 
glimpse. And with that glimpse he realizes that this 
essential something she possesses is reality. 

For a moment he is shocked to discover that this 
obtrusively real Annabelle isn’t taking Rupert's del- 
icate love scene in the proper spirit. She is laughing. 

About this time, Lem—having had similar exper- 
iences “before—decides to forget the scene as he had 
intended to write it, and to let the real Annabelle, 
who regards Rupert's sentimental love-making as ex- 
cruciatingly funny, take over the part. 

Later, in telling about it, Lem explains: ‘That 
scene just seemed to write itself. After a couple of 
false starts, I got away on the right foot, and the 
characters ran away with the story. The things they 
did sometimes even surprised me.” 

What made Lem’s story characters “come to life’? 


Was it not simply that he stopped consciously in- 
venting things for them to do and allowed his visu- 
alizing faculties to develop the scene unhampered? 

Inspiration—the subconscious mind—intuition— 
call it what we will—unquestionably is a better hand 
at creating true-to-life people and incidents than the 
conscious mind. Human nature is a complex affair. 
Try as we will to “figure out’ what a person would 
do under certain circumstances, we are apt to reach 
a wrong answer. Too many factors—many of them 
intangible—are involved. But intuition seemingly 
knows. The character whose acts and speeches are 
deliberately calculated by the author is a robot. He 
does the things assigned, but never succeeds in doing 
them quite naturally. The character activated by the 
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“All right, you know the truth, so what?” 


The Author & Journalist 


subconscious mind is real and natural—convincing 
because in some mysterious way endowed with inde- 
pendent life. 

Why or how this is so, it is perhaps useless to 
speculate. Lemuel Author, in common with innum- 
erable of his fellow scriveners, knows only that it is 
so—and the problem which really concerns him is 
how to get himself into the mood or mental state in 
which the creative work is done by his subconscious 
faculties. As implied above, this state may be induced 
by conscious efforts to accomplish the same purpose. 
But when the subconsciousness begins to yield up its 
suggestions, the author must be alert to seize upon 
and nurture them. Once the creative process is well 
launched, its own momentum usually will carry it 
forward to the completion of a scene or passage, 
when the nurturing process may perhaps have to be 
repeated. 

The question may be raised: “What if the sub- 
conscious imagery runs away with the story and 
causes the characters to do things that lead in a 
wrong direction—toward a story, for example, which 
the author did not intend to write? 

Undoubtedly there are occasions when the sub- 
consciousness actually does seem to run away with 
the story. This problem, if we choose to regard it as 
such, will be discussed in the next lesson, entitled, 
“Stories That Come to Life.” 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Apply the principle developed in this lesson to 
fiction of your own. Do you recall passages that 
“seemed to write themselves” and in which the scenes 
and characters seemed to come to life, as contrasted 
with other passages which were written laboriously, 
without inspiration? Which passages impress you 
as superior from the standpoint of interest and vivid- 
ness? Can you recall the mental steps which led up 
to the “inspired” mood in which the more satisfying 
Passages were written? 

2. Devise several incidents such as would be likely 
to occur in stories, consciously deciding what the 
characters are likely to do in the circumstances in- 
volved (as in Lem’s proposal scene employed as an 
example in this lesson). Now visualize these scenes 
to the best of your ability and write them out. Do 
you find yourself responding to suggestions (similar 
to that which changed the course of Lem’s story) 
which bring the scenes to life? 

3. State how you think the following characters 
would act in the circumstances specified. 

A young husband who has just learned that his 
wife is contemplating a divorce from him for no 
reason that he is aware of. 

A trusted employee accused of a theft which he 
contemplated but actually did not commit. 

A mother who learns that her daughter has been 
having a clandestine affair with an unworthy man. 

A respectable business man who wakes up one 
morning to the realization that he went on a terrible 
“bat’’ the night before and did things which will 
destroy his reputation. 

4. Write out the same incidents in full, keeping 
your mind receptive to subconscious suggestions 
which will bring the characters to life. Can you note, 
in visualizing the incidents, any tendency on the part 
of the persons involved to do and say things which 
were not consciously planned by you in advance? 
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Air Youth of America, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, a monthly using stories about youth 
activities in aviation, pays on publication at 1 cent a 
word. Preferred length of article is 1,000 words. 
Russell Newcomb is editor. 
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LATE CHICAGO MARKET NEWS 
By A. & J. Chicago Reporter 


True detective stories of very recent cases is what 
H. A. Keller, of M.L.A. group, 731 Plymouth Ct., 
says he needs for Actual Detective, Official Detective, 
and Intimate Detective... . The libel angle must al- 
ways be considered, and facts cannot be twisted... . 
The writer's best opportunity to supply wanted stuff 
is in collaborating with officials. . Nothing is 
being purchased from unsolicited sources for this 
group's Movie and Radio Guide. 


It's a wide open market right now at Amazing 
Stories (Ziff-Davis, 608 S. Dearborn) for fiction 
3000-10,000; these folks are over-stocked on novel- 
ettes and short novels. . . . Stories must be logical 
scientifically, and have fast action (both physical and 
plot); the feminine love element is by no means 
frowned upon. . . . Typical reader to think of: high 
school student who takes his Science seriously and 
likes romance for flavor. . . . Nothing wanted until 
January for South Sea Stories or for Fantastic Adven- 
tures... . Raymond Palmer, managing editor, is kind 
and considerate. 


Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., needs mostly the 
story 2500-3000 words; thumbs are down on female 
contributions but a recent issue contained an anony- 
mous article written by a woman. . . . Reason: the 
article panned all males, had to be written by the 
competitive sex. . . . This manuscript was sent in un- 
solicited; Arnold Gingrich and his assistants liked 
and bought. 


Coronet, same address, is not a magazine for wom- 
en, as many writers assume, but a neuter—Reader 
ratio is about 67 men, 33 women... . Present need 
is for articles on any subject of interest to people in 
polished brackets. . . . Welcomes new writers. 


Prairie Farmer, 1230 W. Washington, is magazine 
in form, but likes to be thought of as the farmer's 
newspaper. . . . Needs feature articles, of 2000 words 
or thereabouts with about four photos. . . . Rates vary. 
Rollin Wood, managing editor. 


Wide open to new writers, offering rates of % 
cent to 14% cents is Children’s Activities, 1018 Wa- 
bash Ave. . . . Payment on 15th of month of publi- 
cation... . No July or August issues. .. . Frances W. 
Marks is managing editor. . . . Stories tied to holi- 
days should be sent in six months in advance. . . . 
Looking now for a serial for next year, each chapter 
a separate episode. . . . Adventure stories wanted, 
but not mystery. ... Such frightening subjects as 
snakes, worms, etc., should be avoided. 


Occupational activity material, for children from 
two to ten years is wanted. .. . This magazine is 
not primarily a school publication, yet reaches some 
65,000 teachers. . . . Story Hour page uses 400-600 
word pieces; 500-2000 elsewhere in book, with 1000 
most popular. 


Don't send your trite, conventional animal stories 
to Child Life, 538 S. Clark St... . Such stories 
account for a high percentage of rejections... . 
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Vigorous adventure and mystery stories for readers 
eight to 13 years are wanted; characters can be teen- 
age, but plot must be simple. . . . Most popular 
length is 3000 words; 1000 words is liked for short 
mysteries. . . . Needs more boy-and-girl than all-boy 
and all-girl stories... . 1 to 114 cents two months 
after acceptance. . . . Wilma K. McFarland, editor. 
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Asia, 40 East 49th St., New York, has reduced its 
length requirement for interpretative articles on Or1- 
ental life, politics, art, culture, etc., from 1000-4000 
to 800-3400. Richard J. Walsh is editor. 


National Historical Magazine, published by the 
National Society D. A. R., Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., pays on publication, at unstated rates, 
for American historical articles, 1500-2000 words, 
especially of the Revolutionary period, according to 
Virginia P. Allen, secretary. 


Events, formerly listed at 1117 Broadway, New 
York, is now located at Scotch Plains, N. J. Require- 
ments remain the same, i. e., articles by authorities 
discussing world affairs, with rates by arrangement. 
Spencer Brodney is editor. 


Daughters of America Magazine, Youngstown, 
Ohio, pays 50 cents on publication for three agate 
lines of council news. Max C. Roth is editor. 


Self, The Magazine of Self Improvement, 32 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, is a new monthly containing 
in each issue from 14 to 20 articles based on any 
phase of self-improvement. Articles may pertain to 
money, health, employment, education, sex or cul- 
ture, and may run from 200 to 500 words for shorts, 
1000 to 3000 words for full-length features. Pay- 
ment of $15 to $75 is made for articles, depending 
on quality and length, and from $2 to $10 for 
fillers, to be made on publication. Caskul Korkin, 
editor, emphasizes that every article must be terse 
and factual, that no airy generalities of how to be a 
success will be purchased. Most articles will be in 
the second person, but there is no bar to good first 
or third person articles. 


Amazing Stories and Fantastic Adventures, 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, will be in the market for 
lengths from 3,000 to 10,000 words only for the 
next three months. R. A. Palmer, managing editor, 
of this Ziff-David fiction group, says, however: 
“Staff reading will be given all material, and good 
stories will be bought, regardless of length. Al- 
though overstocked on longer wordage, our market 
is far from being closed.” 


World-famous literary agency now avail- 
able to new writers. Those who qualify 
receive same skilled management that 
placed Kind Lady, Liliom, Grand Hotel, 
The Shop Around the Corner, My Dear 
Children, hundreds more hits—stage, 


AU i HOR! screen, radio, and books. Enlarged or- 
ganization permits indiyidual criticism 


and coaching of talented beginners. Booklet describes methods. Write: 
EDMOND PAUKER, INC. 
Dept. E-10, 1639 Broadway, New York City 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.’ 

resented in virtually all the { pa 
*‘quality,’’ and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 years, I 
have developed perhaps more writers than anyone in my 
field—for my own work has appeared in leading magazines, 


and I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for 
others. (Own sales representatives in New York.) 

My little paper, ‘‘D’ORSAYGRAM,"’ which I publish from 
time to time, contains some 60,600 words of articl 
writing, sell; 


les on 
plotting, etc. es of the last issue 
(November) still available, and sent gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bidg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 


By Wycliffe A. Hill, author of the famous 
PLOT GENIE SERIES. 


Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, now a $5.00 Book. 

Joseph Gartside, director, HOLLYWOOD WRIT- 
ERS SERVICE, says: “PLOT SCIENTIFIC is a 
Masterpiece in its Field. Mr. Hill has clearly and 
logically exhausted the subject of PLOT to the point 
that his book should prove of untold value to all be- 
ginning and professional writers.” 

H. M. H. of Massachusetts, writes: “PLOT SCIEN- 
TIFIC received and is now on my desk with about 
every other book on Plot ever written. Although I 
own several plot books which cost several times the 

rice of PLOT SCIENTIFIC, I consider it the 

t of the lot and believe it will be of inestimable 
value to all writers.” 

ORDER YOURS TODAY OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


Manuscripts Expertly Typed To 


Meet Editorial Requirements 
35c per thousand words. Book lengths, 25c M. 
words. Carbon, minor corrections included. 
Expert revision often secures acceptance; this service I 
can also give. Collaboration by special arrangement. 


BERTHA M. FRIEND, 600 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Mention this advertisement when you submit 
your script and we will read and report on your 
manuscript for 50c each script up to 15,000 words 
and $1 on all lengths over 15,000. 

Acceptable scripts will be rewritten on 15% 
sales commission. Handwritten scripts welcome. 
ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 25A NORWOOD, OHIO 


FREE - Inside Informatio 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 


Advice From Such AS: 
Ben Ames Williams 


lished one for 20 years. Vicki Baum 
For FR ample copy " 

Address: Writers’ Markers? John Steinbeck 
and Methods Mag., Dept.f- ,ethlees Norris 


10N, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Gadabout, 1019 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, sends 
the following additional information: “This maga- 
zine was planned to serve only as a social magazine 
for the city’s carriage trade; however, reception was 
so favorable, policy was changed, and plans now are 
to cover completely the town’s social, sport, and 
other happenings. Circulation at present runs only 
6,000. Staff does most of the work, but plans are 
to increase amount of contributions bought. Con- 
tents run along the lines of the New Yorker—inter- 
esting pictures of what happens in the Smoky City; 
short articles, stories if short, but no cartoons, or 
other gags, whether drawn or reading matter. Pay- 
ment, according to Robert A. Johnson, editor, will 
be made on publication at a flat rate. Preferred type 
of manuscript is the humorous article of 75 to 300 
words. 


The Coast, 447 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif., 
was dropped from the September Quarterly Market 
List on advice from a reader that it had been dis- 
continued. However, an A. & J. questionnaire re- 
turned August 14 would indicate that the magazine 
is still being published. George Brandt, editor, states 
that he is in the market for short stories (not cow- 
boy), 1500-2000 words in length, and western articles 
on significant new developments, personalities, etc., 
1500-3000 words, with photos when possible. “For 
the time being,” states Mr. Brandt, “rate will be by 
agreement with contributor.’ 


Doubledee Features Syndicate, 9807 Portola Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., advises it will not be in the 
market for additional material for at least two, per- 
haps three, months. Explains D. J. Bintliff, business 
manager, “Good material has been arriving in such 
abundance that we must take time out to service what 
is now on hand.” 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, is no 
longer in the market for short-stories, but, in ad- 
dition to agricultural articles, Kirk Fox, editor, 
would like material on farm building and remodel- 
ing, for which ¥% cent a word will be paid, on 
acceptance. 


Sports Afield, 700 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, is 
overstocked on regular type of stories, but, accord- 
ing to Robert C. Mueller, editor, they are in need 
of a few 1500-2000 word articles on hunting and 
fishing by plane, written by men who fly their own 
planes. Good photos must accompany. Payment is 
made, either on acceptance or eubticeion, at 1 to 
2 cents a word. 


Woodmen of the World Magazine, 608 Insurance 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr., a fraternal publication edited 
by H. L. Rosenblum, is in the market for out-of-doors 
articles and fiction with an appeal to men, 1000-1500 
words. Payment is made on acceptance at $5 per 
story. 


The American Boy, 7430 2nd Blvd., Detroit, an- 
nounces that George F. Pierrot, widely known writer, 
lecturer, and world traveler, and formerly managing 
editor of this publication, will become half-owner 
and co-publisher next November 1. Plans are being 
made to increase the size of The American Boy and 
to introduce a more aggressive editorial policy. Mr. 
Pierrot is a members of the Explorers’ Club, and the 
Circumnavigators’ Club, and a past national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. He has made three trips around the 
world, gathering material for travel articles and 
stories much of which appeared in The American 
Boy. The present staff will not be affected by Mr. 
Pierrot’s return. Franklin M. Reck will continue as 
managing editor. 
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Get Your Share—Now! 


There is still $2,000.00 worth of Lenniger help to be 


MARCIA SANGUIN 
(2nd prize winner, September 1939) 


ma 
§ INE, 
LY, LOVE SHORT STORIES, and COMPLETE 
LOVE to my work. . .’’ 


given FREE to 16 new writers in October and November. 


Of the eight new writers to whom I gave free training prizes in 
the August 1940 portion of my Seventh Annual Beginners’ Fiction 
Contest, six have already received my checks for several of their 
stories. And at the left, the success stories of two of last year’s 
winners will give you an idea of what one of the 1940 prizes 
could mean to you. 

If you act immediately, you can still earn a free period of the 
same help with which I have during the last 18 years developed 
new writers like you into professionals whose work I’m selling 
regularly from the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Collier’s, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, American, This Week, Coronet, etc., down 
through every type of “pulp”. During October and November, I 
will each month select the eight new writers whose manuscripts 
indicate the most promising commercial possibilities and will give 
them my help as indicated below, entirely free, except for my 
regular agency commission on sales: 
ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) $ 500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (Value) 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 125.00 
4th Prize: My help om 50,000 words submitted within 3 months _— nae 
7th & 8th: My help om 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)... 25.00 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month_.$1,000.00 

ENTER THIS CONTEST TODAY! 
The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to writers who have not sold more than 
$500.00 worth of manuscripts during 1940. All you need do to enter is to submit 
at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency service at my regular 
rates of $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5,000. On scripts 5,000 to 
11,000 the fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional thou- 


NELSON A. HUTTO 
(4th prize winner, August 1939) 
On September 9, 1939 Nelson Hutto wrote: 


hopes. I d 
even expected a 
were the first scripts I ever sent to you, 


topped.’’ And in o re ig, 
Mr. Hutto has since chalked up eight novelet 
and short story sales. 


56 West 45th Street 


sand. (Special rates on novelets and novels.) For these fees your unsalable stories 
receive detailed, constructive criticism, as well as revision and re-plot advice on 
those which can be made salable; your salable stories, of course, are immediately 
recommended to actively buying editors. 


August Lenniger 


LITERARY AGENT 
New York City 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, a quarterly edited by Roy Temple House, 
uses articles on contemporary foreign literature, to 
1900 words, and 200 word book reviews; also, verse 
on literary themes, 20 lines maximum, and short fact 
items, fillers, news items, on foreign literature. No 
payment is made, however, and books reviewed be- 
come the property of the reviewers. 


Journal of Biblical Literature, Hall of Graduate 
Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., pays 
nothing for contributions, and accepts only technical 
articles. 


Home and Food, 2 West 45th St., New York, a 
fortnightly publication edited by Flora Sands Carlan, 
pays $10 tod $15 on publication for short-stories, up 
to 1500 words. 


World Opinion, 35 West 32nd St., New York, de- 
sires contributions revealing opinions of people in 
all walks of life. I. Leon Noik, general manager of 
World Opinion Associates, which organization is 
bringing out the magazine, states that World Opin- 
jon is neither Right nor Left, nor does it belong to 
any of the isms. However, any of these groups may 
express their opinions. For the present, no remun- 
eration is offered. 


Insider's Digest, 415 Lexington Ave., New York, 
has just been announced. It will reprint specialized 
reports from finance, labor, politics, advertising, the 
consumer movement, government bureaus, etc. David 
A. Munro, editor and publisher, should be queried 
regarding original material. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va., is now being edited by Archibald 
Shepperson, who replaces Lawrence Lee. 


Young's Magazine is to be revived. It will be pub- 
lished at 55 West 3rd St., New York. Phil Painter, 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to render that 
assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ by me. Editors, 
agents and clients highly praise my work. EXTREMELY MODER- 
ATE RATES. FREE CRITICISM of one story if you mention this 


magazine. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Liter, Consultant 
23 Green Street ries Wollaston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the quality 
of the best I have found.” 


9x12 and 30 $1.00 
40 6x9 and 40 6'/2x9'/2 1.00 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10% 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers 25c postpaid 
in U.S. Complete list of supplies on uest. If interested in 
buying, selling or exchanging used W: Ts Books, write me. 


Box 202-AJ LEE E. GOOCH Hernando, Miss. 


—WANTED— 


Stories for HOLLYWOOD Motion Picture 
Studios. No fee for submitting “your” story. 
As high as $10,000 paid for originals. Write 
for details; no cost. Not a school. Film 


Writer’s Agency, 8470% Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California. 


Story Dept. 


CASH FOR YOUR VERSE! cub-titie of 


a practical, breezy 60-page book, SLANT IT AND 
SELL IT, by a writer who has sold hundreds of 
poems, and who tells all the formulas and specifica- 
tions she has learned in years of free-lancing. Chap- 
ters on Sure Fire Sales; Marketing; Make It a 
Business; and 14 others. This book will genuinely 
help writers to produce poems which sell. Send $1 
for your copy to author, BESS SAMUEL AYRES, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas, Texas. 


“> 
‘“‘With only that first sale to ALL STORY 
LOVE which you had made for me a few 
months previously, I never expected that 
my small investment in er 1939 Begin- 
ners’ Fiction Contest would bring such big 
returns—second prize, and your subsequent 
**Your two quick on yarns | 
in your August contest exceeded my best 
and that you sold them on an = z 
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THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 
Agnes M. Reeve Glenn R. Webster 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN TECHNIC 
EXPERT CRITICISM AND ADVICE ON 
STORIES, NON-FICTION, POETRY, 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE. 


Write for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


Stories of many types are needed by produc- 
ers for the all-American market created by 
the War. 

I want originals, published novels, plays, 
that have screen value; also book-length mss. 
for both publication and filming. 


Send for my free booklet TODAY 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 7 


Established 1919 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books supplied: 
also family and town histories, magazine back num- 
bers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your 
list of wants—-no obligation. We report promptly. 
Lowest prices. 

(We also supply current books at publishers prices postpaid.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 


(We buy old books and magazines.) 


s Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1940 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the 
promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
Write or telephone, Grace Bowes, Director. 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


NEW CENTRAL LOCATION 
236-AJ West 70th St. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 


“ x x ee 
“HERE AM” 
Do you find it hard to sell your cartoons or 
cartoon ideas? If they are salable or need re- 
vision, I will sell them fer you on a 10% com- 
mission after sale. Reading fee, 10 cents each. 
LAUREN GLAUB AGENCY 
Washburn, Ill. 


The Author & Journalist 


editor and publisher, states that he already has sufh- 
cient material for the first issues, and will await 
reaction to the magazine before considering addi- 
tional stories. 


Fresh, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, is a new 
all-cartoon magazine, using only a slight amount of 
text which will be office-written. W. W. Scott, 
editor, seeks sophisticated cartoons, preferring that 
roughs be first submitted. Payment will be paid on 
acceptance, at $5 each. 


Real Detective, formerly at 250 Park Ave., New 
York, has been purchased by Hillman Periodicals, 
and will henceforth be published at 1476 Broadway. 
Formerly buying very little outside material, the 
magazine will now provide an open market for writ- 
ers of illustrated fact detective material, according to 
Lionel White, editor-in-chief of Hillman Periodicals. 
Rates will be 11/4 cents a word and up, and $5 each 
for photos, on acceptance. 


L. T. Wallace, Vice President, Aubrey, Moore, & 
Wallace, 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, is in 
the market for plays suitable for the ‘First Nighter’’ 
program for the Little Theatre Off Times Square 
broadcast. Requirements this fall are for good come- 
dies, with light romance plots, and some American- 
ism plays, not dealing with the war, however. Insofar 
as possible, the plays should include small town peo- 
ple. Plays should be in three acts, evenly divided, 
requiring 18 to 19 minutes and shouid contain, on 
the average, about 2800 words, or 18 to 20 pages of 
typewritten manuscript. (Comedy plays faster; calls 
for more dialogue per minute of play.) If there is 
variation in length of acts, the second act should be 
the longest. There should be two leads, and two or 
three other actors. Staff writers provide the ‘‘shell” 
or “framework’’ of the program; writers furnish the 
play and a casting sheet containing brief description 
of characters. 


Red Seal Western and Romance Round-Up, pub- 
lished by the Ace magazines, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, have been discontinued. 


National Educational Alliance, 37 West 47th St., 
New York, N. Y., has appointed Willard D. Morgan 
general manager of The American Encyclopedia of 
Photography. “I am assembling photographs and 
photographic articles on all phases of photography,” 
writes Mr. Morgan. “The encyclopedia will contain 
nearly 3,000 pages, and will be the most ambitious 
work yet in this field. Payment for articles will range 
from 1 cent per word and more, and photographs will 
be paid for at $1 per picture and up.” 


Facts of Life, New York, is now located at 20 
Vesey St. 


The California Highway Patrolman, 1213 H St., 
Sacramento, Calif., a monthly edited by Russell B. 
Tripp, pays 1 cent a word on acceptance for shorts 
of about 1,000 words, and serials running to 6 or 8 
instalments, 1500 to 2000 words each, with a moral 
or lesson in traffic safety. Although such stories may 
be straight fiction, preference is shown for snappy 
fictionalized factual material in which real names, 
dates and places can be used. Stories having a Cali- 
fornia locale preferred. Some detective fiction, with 
a traffic slant and a “crime doesn’t pay’’ moral is also 
used. Reprint material—and Mr. Tripp has no 
serious objection to material being sold and used 
elsewhere, provided the right to reprint is protected 
and complete data furnished regarding prior publi- 
cation facts—is paid for at 4 to 34 cent a word. 
$1 to $3 is paid for photographs, and diagrams are 
paid for in proportion. 


1940 


October, 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


W holesaler’s Salesman, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, writes a contributor: “We are not interested 
in concerns that deal only with major appliances. 
Our magazine is primarily interested in reaching 
those wholesalers and their salesmen who handle 
electric wiring materials, lighting equipment, and 
small appliances.” A. B. Conklin, Jr., is managing 
editor. 

Automobile Trade Journal, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been combined with Motor 
Age at the same address. Editorial policy of Motor 
Age will be devoted entirely to the service angle of 
automobile retailing among both independents and 
car dealers. that reason,’ writes Frank Tighe, 
associate editor, “I doubt that we will be in the 
market for articles pertaining to new or used car 
merchandising or for the general success type of car 
dealer articles.’’ 

Service Man News, Advertising Department, Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado, is a new trade jour- 
nal offering a limited market to writer-photographers. 
The publication will promote more profitable re- 
frigerator, washing machine, stoker, and home appli- 
ance servicing. Interested trade journal writers are 
invited to write for sample copies, and detailed in- 
structions. Rates offered by Stan Johnson, editor, 
are $3 for 8x10 glossy prints, $2 for small, sharp 
contrast prints, and 2 cents per published word, paid 
as soon as type 1s set. 

The Furniture Warehouseman, 1018 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, has no budget whatsoever for pur- 
chasing outside material. All feature stories originate 
with members of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
man's Association who prepare and supply the mate- 
rial without cost. 


UZZELL TRAINING IN 
FICTION HALF PRICE 


As announced in the September A 
and J, I have moved my headquar- 
ters to the middlewest, address as 
below. I am conducting an under- 
graduate college course in fiction 
and offer my course by correspond- 
ence in plotting and story idea eval- 
uation. The fee for this course has 
been a minimum of $100 for twelve 
years and covered four months 
study. Under my new plan you may 
extend the four months to six and 
the fee is $50, installment payments 
if necessary. If youre beginning 
fiction or are in trouble, why not 
seek sound help? Write for full in- 
formation. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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Used Car Forum, 63 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
edited by A. H. Van Duyn, is in the market for 
articles on the sales and merchandising of used cars. 


Super Market Merchandising, 45 West 45th St., 
New York, advises contributors that it is not inter- 
ested in markets which do under $250,000 annually 
or having a selling space of less than 5,000 square 
feet. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 
Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrangement 
of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unin- 
tentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactie para- 
graphing), 30c per 1.000. Both, 60c. Special rates on book- 
lengths. Verse: typing, %c per line; criticism, 2c. One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


i711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


BEGINNERS!! 


I never sold a manuscript until I accidentally found this trick 
of mind conditioning that helps tremendously toward organized 
writing. For no matter how good the idea, if you cannot get 


it down on paper in a systematic manner it will not sell. What 
helped me may well aid you! Also I'll give you an idea on how 
to get new, fresh ideas to write about. It works like magic 


for me. 


This information will be sent postpaid if you just 
send 10c¢ to: 


Jay Harrington, P.O. Box 2142, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psycholo 
Of Life ad 


Have you unrealized hopes? Does the 
tomorrow of your ambitions and desires 
never seem to come? Are the better things 
of life always just beyond your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Change your old form of thinking. Adopt 
a new psychology of life and MASTER 
YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you 
know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you, as they 
have thousands of others, how by the use 
of simple laws you can apply the same 
powers of your mind to bring about 
startling changes in your life. If you are 
sincere in your desire, address a letter 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point out 
how you may obtain this most helpful 
information. Address: Scribe C. L. S, 


The Rostcructans 


-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


[ Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 


This Sealed 
LOANED 
To You 
| 
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WRITERS—HERE’S HOW! This is the title of my NEW 
BOOK on writing. A Complete Course. $1.00 
iF—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE 
ifF—you’'d like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS. 
iF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING 
iF—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction technique 
1F—you’ll but give me the opportunity, I'll do my utmost 
to assist you. Low Rates. Free resubmission. 
MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Technicist 
213112 Ridge Bivd. Evanston (Chicago), tll. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 

High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
scripts folded once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; for mss. 
folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 

Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25; medium 
weight, $1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2.50. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DO YOU WANT SALES OR 
SOFT SOAP? 


I’ll set you right about commercial writing, and I'll help you sell 
if your stuff is or can be made salable. Proof that I can do this 
is the fact that I’ve sold books, articles, short shorts, serial material, 
and short stories for others and have made scores of sales for myself. 
Journalism grad., U. of Ill., ten years agency experience. Reading 
fee: $1 for 1st 1,000 words, 25c 1,000 thereafter. 10% on sales made. 


JOHN KIERAN 114 Chester Ave., DANVILLE, ILL. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 21 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts marketed. Editing, re- 
vision, criticism, ghost writing. Beginners wel- 
comed. Specialists in handling hard-to-sell manu- 
scripts. Write now for complete information re- 
garding our resultful service. 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
570 Lexington Ave. at 51st, New York City 


Sell <—« 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


OU owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other 
advantages of successful writing. This nat- 
ural result of your work may be yours if you 
are properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 
You, too, will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


/ The A. & J. Simplified 
C Training Course 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” 
and information about S. T. C. training. No 
or obligation. 


The Author & Journalist 


Hotel World-Review, 222 E. 42nd St., New York, 
a weekly news publication, is now being edited by 
R. T. Huntington. 


F. T. D. News, 251 West Larned St., Detroit, an- 
nounces a change in editorial management. Robert 
B. Powers is now editor. 


American Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver, Colo., 
J. B. Dismukes, editor, is not in the market for mate- 


rial. 


Automotive Retailer, 30 E. 20th St., New York, is 
now being edited by William Roseberry. 


Oregon Merchants’ Magazine, 807 Weatherly Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., has been taken over by John M. 
Lansinger, founder and former publisher of College 
Humor and Real Detective. The magazine will con- 
tinue its coverage of the food industry of the western 
states, and no editorial changes will take place. Lit- 
tle freelance material is purchased because the staff 


does most of the writing. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 540 No. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, John J. Metz, editor, is 
overstocked. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Coach House Summer Theatre, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, announces the Marjorie Montgomery 
Ward Baker Comedy Award of $300 for the summer 
season of 1941, open to anyone, anywhere, except 
members of the Council and the Jury of the Award. 
Three act comedies, farces, or comedy dramas which 
have never before been presented on any stage or 
won any previous prizes are eligible. Manuscripts 
must be typed, double spaced and should not be less 
than 85 pages nor more than 125 pages in length. 
All entries should be sent to the Coach House Thea- 
tre, Oconomowoc, before January 1, 1941. A deci- 
sion on at least two, and no more than four, manu- 
scripts available for production at the Coach House 
Theatre will be reached by the Council of the Award 
before March 15, 1941, and the eventual winner will 
be announced during the third week in August, 1941. 


Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York, 
announces three annual awards of $1200 each—one 
in fiction, one in biography, one in history—for the 
purpose of assisting talented writers to complete 
planned but as yet unfinished books. A prospectus 
giving full details will be mailed on request. 


The Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, Hen- 
dersonville, North Carolina, announces a prize of 
$10 for the best poem of 20 lines or less, and one of 
$15 for the best short-story of 5,000 words or less, 
to any writer or poet in the United States or Canada, 
submitting manuscripts before January 1, 1941. As 
an additional prize, both writers will be invited to 
be the guests of the colony for the week-end during 
the summer season of 1941. Manuscripts must be 
submitted anonymously, accompanied by a sealed 
return envelope containing return postage and the 
name and address of the writer, and identified by 
the title of the poem or short story written on the 
outside of the envelope. 

Berkeley Playmakers, 1814 Blake St., Berkeley, 
Calif., announce that closing date for their 17th 
annual national one-act play writing competition has 
been advanced to October 31. The George Pierce 


Baker award offered as the first prize consists of $100 
cash and production by the Berkeley Playmakers. 
Second prize is $50; third, $25; fourth, $20; fifth, 
$10; and in addition, there are 11 cash and other 
awards, plus production of the best plays submitted. 
A bonus of $25 in addition to any other award will 
be given for the best comedy. 


October, 
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THE A. & Jj. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 

Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and serv- 
ices are welcome in this department. Rate is four cents 
a word first insertion, three cents subsequent; box be 
counts as five words. Literary critics and agents, cor- 
respondence schools, typists, and stationers, are not ad- 
mitted to this column. All copy is subject to approval by 
the publishers, and readers are requested promptly to re- 
port any dissatisfaction with treatment accorded them by 
advertisers. 


The Timesaver solves your “said” prob- 


BEGINNERS! 
50c. TIMESAVER, 


lem. Makes writing easier. 
2102 Grove St., Roanoke, Va. 


“PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS and Mag- 
azines,”” booklet, 25c. Nine amateur camera-journal- 
ists tell how they make camera, typewriter pay. 
Alfred H. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


WEST- 


AGENTS WANTED—Make money spare time. 
CROWN, 87 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CANDOR MAGAZINE is published monthly for Writers 
and Thinkers. Poetry and Prose. $1 per year; 3 
months, 25c; copy, 10c. Elvin Wagner, Editor, 
Puxico, Mo. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minn. 

TEARS! Grief! Warm young leve. Read SANSIC- 


CHI’S LOVE DIARY (Ruthbella) —privately pub- 
lished, novel-length, DeLuxe—‘‘nympholeptic quin- 
tessence!”,—one of the most beautiful, UNIQUE books 
of all time! $5—1939—NOW $1.00 postpaid. Econ- 
omy Edition, 50c. Money-back. Month’s FREE 
rental, send $1 good-faith deposit (returnable). 
P. C. P., Box 146-A, Palisades Park, N.J. 


WIN IN CONTESTS BY SPENDING LESS money to 
send more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine boxtops 
and labels for all current contests at very low cost. 
Rush stamped return envelope for complete price-list. 
A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N.Y. 


WANTED-—Slang Dictionaries, lists; certain back num- 
bers of Writers Magazines, books. Send lists first. 
J. Talaga, 15824 Finch Ave., Harvey, IIl. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Instruc- 
tions quarter, stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., 
San Francisco. 


ADVERTISING, LITERARY JOBS—Analysis of oppor- 
tunities, help in outlining personal qualifications, 
preparation chart for Business Interview. All for $1. 
Job —— Service, Box 33, Author & Journalist, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnesota. 


WANTED—Fact crime photographs. University Serv- 
ice, 433 Hamilton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially developed 
Short-Story and Short-Short plots. Interesting open- 
ings. Surprise endings. Three wrapped dimes. Four 
for one dollar. Satisfaction or money back. G. 
Reaves, 3617 Bloomington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A GUARANTEED-TO-SATISFY pencil of your- 
self suitable for framing for $1. Send photo. Also 
water colors of your favorite landscape or building 
(send photo) at $5 to $10. Art, Route 1, Box 48, 
Golden, Colo. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS.” 
Facts, Figures, Method, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
19261-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WIN MONEY! PRIZES! Sample contest magazine, 10c, 
BUTLER, 473AJ, Sebring, Fla. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 S. Dearborn, Chicago. World- 
itors. 


wide pictures for writers and 


ANYONE CAN SELL Juveniles. “Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 


The Horse Lover Magazine, 154 Borica Way, San 
Francisco, purchases no material, according to J. 
Hartford, editor, as all material comes from regular 
staff writers. 

Circus Magazine, 16 E. 48th St., New York, is 
— by the post office, “Removed: left no ad- 
dress. 


THE WRITERS MARKET 


$3.00 Postpaid 


This is the new 1940 Edition. Name, address and 
editorial requirements of 2500 markets for authors. 
Your order will be sent C.O.D. plus postage if you 
wish, BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST, P.O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 
Willard E. Hawkins, founder of The 
Author & Journalist. 


This pocket-sized volume contains the first twelve 
lessons of The Student Writer series, which aroused 
so much enthusiasm among readers when they ran 
serially in The Author & Journalist. ‘‘The opening 
chapter, ‘The Short-Story Formula,’ alone is worth 
the price,’’ writes one author. ‘Chapter V on the 
Subconscious Mind is a whiz,’’ writes another; ‘‘really 
full of meat.’ 
Practical—Compact—F undamental 
128 pages—paper bound—$1.00 postpaid 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 


ED BODIN ° 


Ed Bodin, age 45, authur, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
averages more than 100 sales a month. 


He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 
can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. His per- 
centage of sales of manuscripts handled is the highest in the 
field. Your manuscript will be either submitted to editors, or 
returned to you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, for you must be classified 
and accepted first. 


1107 Broadway, New York City 


LEARN TO WRITE 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
CHARLES CARSON, author of WRIT- 
ING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, has 
written a complete course based on his 
famous book as a text, which is offered 
at an amazingly low price. Write for 
Particulars, or send $2.00 and get 
WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 
Postpaid. 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


WITH A. & J. COACHING 
WRITE SALABLE STORIES 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department. Get a complete report on plot, 
characterization, style; an expert analysis 
of markets. Obtain the professional coach- 
ing counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have 
ot writers, 
tive help, 
boak lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and writ 
ing methods, coupled with the judgment based 
thereon, are professionally at the service of Criticism 
Department clients. 


examined the early work of thousands 
many of whom, receiving our construc 
have later made magazine covers and 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of craftsman 
ship and appeal will be competently rated. It we 
consider your manuscript has prospects of sale 
with or without revision, Our detailed personal re- 


port will include a list of prospective buyers 
tee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 50 

cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 10,000, 40 

cents a thousand. Fee and return postage should 


accompany 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
CRITICISM: DEPARTMENT, 

1837 Champa St., Denver, 


manuscript. 


Colo. 


SALES AGENCY SERVICE 
FOR YOU 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
is an old-established service which has special ap- 
peal to writers dissatisfied with results of thei 
personal marketing efforts, and to others who have 
only recently entered the literary field. 


All manuscripts are personally handled by the 


Agency Director, whose successful experience in 
selling literary material for others covers many 
years. 

To use the Agency. you need only submit your 


manuscript with reading fee ($1.25 for the first 1000 


words. 35c for each additional 1000 words) and 
return postage. If the Agency Director considers 


the manuscript has fair prospect of sale, it will be 
expertly offered to magazine or other markets 
otherwise, it is returned to you with helpful sug- 
gestions. Commission, 10°7; minimum commission, 
$4; prompt settlements. (For writers who sold 
$1000 or more of literary material last year. reading 
fees will be waived.) 


OBTAIN HELPFUL BOOK, FREE 


During October, if you will mention this adver- 
tisement, when submitting your manuscript to the 
Agency, we'll send you without additional charge 
“The Technique of Salable Fiction,’ by Willard F. 
Hawkins, founder of THE AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 


IST. Regular price of book is $1. 


We would like the opportunity to show you what 
we can do for you. Reading fees are very reason- 
able (charge for a 5000 word story, for example. is 
only $2.65). Better send in some of your manu- 


scripts TODAY. 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency, 
1837 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 
Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading U.S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee thorough study of your 
material by author and editor of twenty years’ 
experience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten 
per cent commission deducted, and the reading 
fee returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the ma- 
terial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
lo to put it in acceptable shape. 


covers 


what you must 


ctical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if 
you have written something you believe should 
ell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 


pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 

five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths “Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts It's free. And send that story in 


today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN WIN! 


Spry Shortening is offering $25,000 in 1,112 Cash 
Prizes for short statements! 

staging big contests! Shepherd Students are win- 
You, too, can win! My inexpensive Corre- 
Course will bring you the Secrets ot 


Other Sponsors are 


ning! 
spondence 
Winning that are winning for 


Winners 


FREE HELP! 


Ill help you win, without obligation! 
Write for a gift copy of my “CONTEST 
BULLETIN.” It will bring you the finest win- 
ning help procurable for the Spry Contest, in- 
cluding 40 WINNING IDEAS and 34 WINNING 
ENTRIES that won Prizes in similar shortening 
bring you details of other big 
and over 10( 


kind 


America’s biggest 


cost or 
newest 


contests. It will 
contests with winning helps 
WINNING ENTRIES to 


entries that capture prizes. 


show you the 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply ask 


for “the free Bulletin.’ 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


